Filiations with the Metaphysicals
metaphysical in the literary historian's sense of the word, than
a symbolist. He has told us how he peopled the Irish hills and
streams with those gods and kingly men whose images he
thought must inflame the imagination of his countrymen as
they had kindled his own, and how, tutored by Pater, Mall-
arme', and Villiers de lisle Adam, he elaborated the poetry
which was the vehicle of his dream. He has told us, too, that he
eventually abandoned the dream, or changed it out of recogni-
tion. Yet the chief feature of his work, the quality which lets
him say,
There is not a fool can call me friend,
And I may dine at journey's end
With Landor and with Donne,
is that the dream does not ever obliterate the actual, but wears
indeed its most expressive lineaments.
He understood at the opening of his career that if he wrote
sincerely and naturally, out of the deeps of experience, he
would, provided his life were an interesting one, be a great
poet. It is this fundamental sincerity, this hatred of whatever
is facile, casual, unrealized, joined with a fervent sense of
powers now beyond our knowledge, if partially within our
control, which gives his work its strength. Nor can one dis-
count the fact that his life has been an interesting one. He has
known bad luck: the misery of 'returned yet unrequited love',
the ugliness of the struggles of a small oppressed nation, the
bitterness of civil war; and good luck: intimate contact with
some of the most powerful personalities of three generations
of artists, thinkers, and revolutionaries. But it is not alone the
stress of private tragedy and of public life, nor even submis-
sion to strict discipline in his art, which has made him the
major figure that he is. He has continued to draw sustenance
from a native tradition formed to satisfy his ineradicable
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